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soldier, a non-commissioned officer who had kept the regi-
mental accounts, and had perhaps been employed occasionally
in teaching recruits, for Frederick the Great, at any rate,
seems to have had some regimental schoolmasters in his army.
It is surprising how many poor boys obtained a respectable
education in the eighteenth century. Except, however, in rich
families which could afford tutors, there seems to have been
no provision for the education of girls. Protestant parents some-
times taught their children, sons and daughters, to read the
Bible, so that Luther may be considered the great educator of
Protestant Germany and of German Switzerland.
The lycees and the Gymnasien have always had a fairly heavy
curriculum. In order to equip the pupils for life, and to bring
them abreast of modern knowledge, the high schools have
imposed upon them a reasonably heavy load of learning. The
results in the eighteenth century were like the results now,
not particularly striking, though not by any means wholly
disappointing.  They were, however, not sufficiently brilliant
to satisfy the idealists who believed in the perfectibility of the
human race. Rousseau, never a systematic thinker, but a man
whose ideas were always interesting, considered that children's
minds were really being confused by having too much put
upon them and too early. The result, according to his view,
was that they just gave up trying to understand.  Rousseau's
cure for this, as explained in his novel Smile (1762), was that
children should not be put to school until they were twelve
or thirteen.  " Plants are fashioned by culture, and men by
education," he wrote,  " This education comes from nature,
from men, or from things. The internal development of our
faculties and our organs is the education from nature; the use
which we are taught to make of this development is the educa-
tion from men; and the acquisition of our own experience of
objects is the education from things." Rousseau did not try to
pursue these three methods in his system, but considered that
they are combined in " domestic education or that of nature."
This must be education of a general kind, fitting the youth for
any place in society; for Europe in the eighteenth century was